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A WEST SIDE ROOKERY 



THE neighborhood knows it as "The Alley" 
— this west side Rookery of nine houses. 
Five of these are rear tenements overlooking 
two courts which are shut off from the 
street except for a low door. 

That low door is within three blocks of the great 
arch which spans Fifth Avenue at Washingtoo Square. 
An equal number of blocks takes you to Jefferson 
Iilarket, where the police court knows "The Alley" 
for the drunkenness and thievery it has bred. An 
equal number takes you to the quiet wards of a 
hospital, where the sisters know it for the wretched 
sufferers brought by the ambulance from that sinister 
doorway. An equal number to the school, where the 
teachers know it for the lessons not of their teaching 
which the children of " The Alley " have as a heritage 
from these American homes. 

Does the fault lie in the law, or in the landlord ? 
In the people themselves, or in the civic lethargy of 
New York? What can be done? These questions 
were at the bottom of an investigation carried on by 
the writer, for Greenwich House, to make possible a 
fair estimate of this group of households, illustrative 
as it is of the worst conditions on the lower West Side. 
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The Buildings 

To be concrete in describing the make-up of the 
group: 

Of the two wooden houses, three stories high, 
reached by the smaller alley, the first was occupied 
by three families, one family using basement and 
ground floor. The apartments consisted of two rooms 
— the second of these little more than a closet, 
although it had a small window on the street. Every 
apartment had its sink, but there was only one water- 
closet and that in the cellar and in such bad condition 
at the time of the investigation that it was not used 
by the families. 

The second rear house was occupied by five 
families, each paying ^.oo a month for two rooms, of 
which the interior one was too cold to use in winter. 
There were two sinks in the narrow hall-way. On 
the top floor the sink was in the apartment, which 
could be entered only by means of an outside rickety 
stairway used also as the entrance to the second floor 
of the front house. 

This front house, three stories high, wooden and 
dilapidated, consisted of basement, ground floor apart- 
ment undivided and used as a store, and three two- 
roomed apartments rented at $9.00 a month. There 
were two wretched water-closets for the nine tenants 
of this house ; three sinks in the narrow hall stairway ; 
one lamp to light it. 

The la^er alley consisted of four rear houses. 
Two of these were brick, four stories high. Rent, 
^.50 to $7.00. The first house, of two-room apart- 
ments, was occupied by eight families. The second 
house had eight apartments, foor of two rooms and 
four of three rooms, the third of which was a trian- 
gular interior closet used by the families as a room. 
4 
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Here the rent was $6.50 to $7.00. The other two 
rear houses, wooden structures, were three stories high 
and were occupied by six families. One house was 
of three-roomed, the other of two-roomed apartments. 
Rent varied from $6.50 to $8.00. The hali stairs 
were found to be rickety and dented ; the halls 
themselves dark and dirty. The tenants were supposed 
to take turns in keeping them clean. Oil lamps were 
placed on landings, and these, few in number, had to 
be filled and lighted by the janitor.* The plumbing 
in these houses was poorly constructed. Water pipes 
and sinks leaked ; there were no stationary wash tubs ; 
there was not a single bath-tub or bathing facility of 
any kind. Eight broken and unsanitary water-closets 
were all that suppUed these six houses until 1905, 
when, after considerable agitation, they were replaced 
by twelve new ones, in the care of which the families 
are supposed to divide the responsibility — with the 
usual results. In these buildings the ground fioor 
rooms were too cold to be used in winter. The plaster 
on ceilings was filthy, discolored and wearing away ; 
in one room the rain came down into the bed. 



Household Groups 



In one household, which could make use of but 
one room, there were six people, a dog and a litter 
of cats. The furniture consisted of two beds, a bureau, 
chairs, a stove, a huge wardrobe and a table, all heaped 
together in a curious medley. 

For another family of nine, two beds filled the 
back room, save for a huge pile of unwashed linen 
and ditty rags. A third bed, in the front room, stood 
next to the stove. In this slept the father, dying of 
tuberculosis, the mother and a new-bom infant. The 



* In Ifarch, 1906, gn vu introduced Into the booiei. 
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dressing, wasbing, cooking, eating and living of the 
nine people went on in this front room. 

The top floor was occupied by the janitor's family, 
eight in all, who had the ose of four rooms. Two of 
these were practically useless, in a third room were 
two cots with dirty mattresses, and in the fourth the 
daily life of eight people was lived. 

In the next house, one family consisted of five 
(exclusive of the husband, who was there irregularly) , 
two women lodgers and a boarder who ' ' came and 
went." The back room was used as a storage place 
for the effects of the dispossessed lodgers. The door of 
the front room was padded with old rags to keep out 
the cold. Layers of smoke and dost and dirty white 
washing added to the unhealthfulness. The mother, 
three children and lodgers all slept in a dirty bed with 
no sheets or covers save some greasy and ill-smelling 
rags. 

Opposite was a family of five with three men 
lodgers. There was one single bed in the back room. 
The others presumably lived in the front. One man 
slept on a chair at night. In this house, during 
the winter of 1904,-05, there were eleven people living 
in two rooms, four of them adults. At night there 
were often fifteen men making flowers in the room,* 
chiefly Italians, some of whom were members of a 
famous gang of thieves and criminals. In the same 
room lay a woman with a baby a few days old. 

In the rear tenement of the smaller alley there 
were eight people in the two bedrooms. On the 
ground floor of this house, the second room had no 
opening for light or air and was a storehouse for old 

* Commluloner Sherman, of Ibt Dcparttneot of ]>ibor, when hii 
■tteotlon votoiUed lo thii vialatlon of the Uw, wrote : "A woman Inspector. 

Mn. . has ■ district bounded by BcoadwDv, i4tfa BCteet, We*t Bouaton 

and the Korth Kiver. That iia lareedistrict, and shell often weeka behind 
in InvestlBatlnK complaints, and then the due process of remedTioK condi- 
tions lequlrei from three ot four weeks to msny mootha, " 
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and brok^ furniture, tags, wash and garbage. The 
windows and shades of the front room were kept 
tightly closed , so that it was necessary to light a match 
to distinguish objects in the room. Opposite, in two 
similar rooms, lived a man and wife. The latter 
" took consumption in them rooms" and moved away. 

On the floor above in two rooms, putrid and 
reeking with filth, an imbecile lived with her son. 
The rear room was not used because it was damp and 
cold. In the front room the dirt and filth of years 
had collected on the broken furniture. Bad odors 
were thick — fragments of decayed food, ashes, slops 
and a bowl of putrid water. 

In another house, the window of the second room 
had to be kept tightly closed, as a stable had been 
built Bush with it. The Board of Health had com- 
pelled the stable people to put up a sheet of tin. This 
kept out all the light. 

The bouse with the triangular shafted third room 
bad only one wall in common with the tenement on 
the next block. In 1905, holes had been cut into the 
wall in the hall. They were covered with paper only, 
and the cold and rain easily penetrated. 

Of the eight apartments in one house, five were 
in filthy condition ; two were dirty ; one clean. 

The tenants of the front houses, known as " The 
Flats,' ' were found to keep their back windows closed. 
They did not wish to have anything to do with ' ' The 
Alley People." "The Alley" is always swarming 
with life. During the day the small boys and girls 
under school age — the truants and the children on 
half-time — play their rough games. In the afternoon 
all the neighborhood children congregate here. 

"The Alley" has always been frequented by 
crooks, loafers and "bums." At one time, several 
years ^o, the neighbors say it was unsafe to go out 
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at night, and last winter the old fear came back. A- 
famous gang of thieves and criminals had made "The 
Alley" their meeting place. "They run the can till 
2 A. H. of a Sunday morning, and are ready to take a 
man's life if he has a dollar." They threatened to 
take bricks and stones and "to knock off the head of 
the cop or anyone else who interferes with them." 

Stolen property was brought into the house. lo 
one instance the hall lamp was taken down into the 
cellar by three thieves, who counted the bags of stolea 
hats before they "hocked" them. 

The nine houses were occupied by 52 families, and 
sheltered 205 to 210 persons (three apartments vacant 
and one family out). Four English, 22 Irish,6 Germans, 
2 Austrians, 8 ItaUans, 2 Russians, 10 French, 4 Swiss 
and 1 Australian made up the nationalities. Of the 
144 American bom, 69 were under fifteen years ol 
age. Occupations included laundress, cleaner, waitress, 
porter, truck-driver, janitor, watchman, weaver, dress- 
maker, hall-boy, telephone boy, errand boy, elevator 
boy, bartender, nurse, embroiderer, blacksmith, car- 
penter, fireman (boiler), boiler man, gas engineer, 
dental manufacturer, electrician, plumber, salesman, 
oysterman, musician, flower-maker, proofreader, 
printer, stenographer, clerk, stationer, nndertaker, 
detective, thief, tailor, second-hand clothier. 



Typical Cases 



The causes for relief given by various charitable 
societies included intemperance, immorality, insufficient 
income, lack of work, old age and sickness. By far the 
larger share of cases were due to intemperance. 

The Crosses* have lived in "The Alley" since 
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iS95- Old Mrs. Cross was bom in New York City. 
She died of dropsy and heart failure in St. Lake's 
Hospital in September, 1905. "Nellie," her oldest 
danghter, was bom here in 1S75. She professed to be 
a waitress in a downtown restaurant. All of her 
neighbors spoke of her as a thoroughly bad woman, 
and said that she kept a disorderly house elsewhere 
on the lower West Side. She claimed to be married 
to "Dubs," who lived with her. "Dubs" was 
frequently at home, but he was supposed to be a Pink- 
ertoQ detective in the employ of a steamship line. 
Another man, a vagrant (see Waist Family), was in 
her room most of the time. He claimed to be her 
husband. The other daughter, Mrs. Green, bom in 
New York City in 187S, was married to an ostensible 
bartender who spent most of his time gambling and 
drinking. They had one child, a girl aged eighteen 
months. As Mrs. Green was also away acting as 
"waitress," the child was "minded" either by her 
aunt, Mrs. Flaherty, or by two French girls, twins, 
twelve years old, truants, who acted as " nurse." A 
son of thirteen attended the Public School. The 
neighbors said that the men "lived by the women." 
Cabs stopped before the door at night, and every Sat- 
urday a large floral offering was sent to "Nellie" 
before she started out, arrayed in her " finest." The 
family claimed that only five people lived in the three 
rooms, of which one was an interior one. 

Another daughter lived on the top floor — an 
eighteen-year-old girl whose husband stole a dia- 
amond ring in the fall of 1904 and was arrested for 
larceny. 

The: December following he vicdently maltreated 
his mx months' old son, James, by pounding him with 
his fists in his stomach. Violent convulsions followed. 
The mother sent for an ambulance and the child was 
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taken to Bellevue. He was taken out after three 
days, and tbe child again had a violent attack of 
convulsions. Mrs. Flaherty came to Greenwich House 
for advice, for she feared that the child was dying. 
It was a case of fiagrant maltreatment. The infant 
had thirty-seven bruises, a broken collar-bone, two 
blackened eyes and blackened cheeks. His forehead 
was one big bruise to his hair, and his nostrils were 
full of clotted blood. (Dispensary record.) The child 
was taken to the Babies' Hospital, where he was 
treated for spinal meningitis and partial paralysis on 
the right side. 

The case was reported to the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children, but Flaherty escaped 
to New Jersey. In a letter dated March 8, 1905, the 
society, following a call made by Greenwich House 
tbe week before, stated that a careful investigation, 
which was pending at the time of the call, had been' 
made : — 

' ' The society is perf ectJ j satisfied that tbe child was cruetl j 
abused by his unnatural father, for whose arrest a warrant waa 
obtained and is now in the possession of this society for execn- 
' tion. The mother was conunitted to the Honae of Detention for 
a few days, the Court believing that such action would tend to 
her disclosure of his whereabouts, but on the third instant 
(March 3, 1905), upon her sworn statement that she knew 
nothing more liian that Flaherty was in the State of New 
Jersey, she was released from custody, 

" The society's opinion is that Flaherty should have been 
arrested at once, upon the case having been called to the attention 
of the police department, and that the failure to take him into 
custody at that time simply opened a way for his escape, of which 
he took full advantage. As the mother is scarcely a proper 
guardian for this chOd, the society will endeavor to have it 
removed from her and properly cared for iu a suitable institution, 
and will see that the infant is not returned to Mrs. Flaherty 
until she shall have shown that she has become a fit person to 
resume its care and custody. ' ' 

The child died at the Babies' Hospital on May 5. 
Flaherty returned to his home the December following. 
When this fact was reported by Greenwich Hotise to 
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the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, 
December 14, 1905, the reply was : 



On January 16, 1906, the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Children again reported that : 

" The warrant issued at the instance of the society, when 
the case was first called to its attention, was duly executed 
OM December 15, 1905, when Flaherty was arraigned before 
a city magistrate, who remanded him to the custody of the 
coroner. The coroner caused a careful investigation to be 
mode and summoned before him the doctor of the Foundling 
Hospital who attended the child previous to its death, and the 
doctor of the Babies' Hospital who examined it on admission 
thereto. The testimony of both physicians, the society regrets 
to say, was such as could not legally be used in further criminal 
proceedings, and the coroner was obliged to discharge Flaherty. 
Mrs. Flaherty testified that her former testimony that the father 
struck the child was untrue ! It is unfortunate indeed that 
Flaherty could not be located immediately after his assault 
upon the child. The coroner could not otherwise dispose of 
the case than discharge the man from custody." 

Flaherty was the president of a young men's club 
which held its meetings over a saloon in the immediate 
vicinity. He was also a pianist. 

Others of the Same Type 

On the floor below the Crosses lived their friend, 
Susie Dune. Susie was bora in 1886, Her mother 
was a prostitute, who died in the house about twelve 
years ago. She had one other child, a girl of seventeen, 
who, tike the mother, died of tuberculosis. The girl had 
been married one year and had one child. This child 
died also. Susie's father was about sixty years old, a 
process server. During the day he locked his daughter 
in, for then it was that she slept. She was a "street- 
walker" — frequented the saloons in the neighborhood 
"and even went with colored men." Rumor had it 
that she was also " in with the policeman," She was 
often found intoxicated in "The Alley," 
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Sadie's neighbor, Fortelli, was bom in New 
Zealand in 1873. His wife called him a "traveling 
salesman." He was arrested in the fall of 1905 for 
stealing. His wife, known to everyone as " Molly," 
was bom in 1886, in New York City, She had been 
visited day and night by all the thieves of the neighbor- 
hood, and in her rooms had been found numberless 
stolen articles. "She and her pals carried on all night. ' ' 
She was "thick" with her neighbor, a "slugger," 
Though she had no visible means of support, she paid 
her rent ($7.00) promptly, but in December, 1905, she 
was "given notice," and moved her belongings to a 
friend in the next alley. 

Anton Waist was bom in German Switzerland in 
1837. He was brought up as a Protestant, and his 
father taught him his trade, watchmaking. At the 
time of his marriage, in 1863, he was earning thirty 
francs a month. His wife was born in French 
Switzerland in 1848, of Catholic parents. After their 
marriage, each one went to his and her own church. 
The children, ten in number, were baptized in the 
Catholic faith, but they believed in the maxim "Z^ 
meme DUu pour tons." So the children were sent to 
a Protestant Sunday School, The oldest son, Anton, 
Jr., was bora in 1864, the second in 1865 (died in 
infancy). A daughter was born in i366, ason in 1867, 
Thomas in 1868, Nellie in 1870, a son in 1872, another 
in 1875, Tessie in 1877 and Pierre in 1878. Soon after 
the family came to America, Anton worked at his 
trade for a time. His wife kept a " restaurant and 
boarding house" (in reality, a disorderly house under 
another name). The children attended school, and 
the oldest was taught to be an embroiderer, earning 
$15.00 at first. Now he makes only $8.00 to $10.00 
a week. 

In 1882 the family moved to the country, becaose 
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of the ill-health of the father, who died of diabetes and 
dropsy in 1894. The family had been " well off," but 
everything went to pay the doctor and funeral ex- 
penses. Then the mother and Tessie went to South 
Africa to open a "restaurant." They returned in 
189S. Theoldest daughter had married a "scoundrel 
Prenchman." She had three children. The second 
son married a "low Irishwoman." He had three 
children. He is employed by the Street Cleaning 
Department. Thomas married in 1S91. His son, 
Thomas, was bom within the year. After a few 
months his wife deserted him, but she came back 
at times. In 1898 John was bom, and in 1902 a 
daughter, whom the father took with him to South 
Africa. 

Thomas, Jr. , he also took to South Africa, but ance 
1900 the boy had lived with his grandmother and 
Uncle Anton, Jr. 

In 1903 he lived with Tessie, and these frequent 
changes of residence (he changed school three times 
from December, 1904, to April, 1905), coupled with 
delicate faealth, made him a truant and for two years 
he did not go to school. In 1905 the father forced 
him to go to work, and he obtained a position as cash 
boy for $2.50 a week. During the summer his mother 
came to claim her children. The father could not be 
found, and the grandmother gave them up, although 
she knew the character of the mother. 

In 1892 Nellie married Jaques, a native of Alsace- 
I^rraine (1865), who was brought to New York in 
1869 ; his father, a glazier, taught him his trade, and 
he was out to work at nine. (Jaques had two sisters 
in the insane asylum and three in the " poor house." 
"His mother lived in Jersey with a rich daughter.") 
Tessie was born in Boston at the end of the year. 
Five others followed in quick succession. Frequently 
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Jaques deserted his wife. Nellie bad a number of 
warrants served on him. 

The family moved from place to place. Always 
they were dispossessed. The children had been cared 
for by Tessie, the grandmother, etc. They rarely 
went to school. 

Early in 1905 the wife had an abortion. She 
moved to her mother's. There were thirteen people 
living in two small rooms until the summer, four 
adults and nine children. During the summer Nellie 
moved down to the first floor. Her husband had not 
been near her. The church paid her rent, $6.50. 
Some of the neighbors said she went " rent free " 
because she was in with the agent. She associated 
with Susie Dune and Molly. She spent her nights 
away from home, leaving Pierre to mind the chil- 
dren. She also had frequent men visitors. The 
stolen property of the " gang " was brought into her 
rooms. 

In December, 1905, Nellie had another abortion. 
She sent for St. Vincent's ambulance and was trans- 
ferred to BeUevue for twd weeks. Through her 
husband, the case was put in the hands of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, and the 
children, all but one, were placed in a home. The 
wife returned to her mother. She was out all day and 
away at night. She went out in "fine clothes and 
gold, ' ' Anton had Pierre arrested for vagrancy. Susie 
Dune and Nellie visited him and carried cigarettes and 
tobacco to him in their pompadours. Susie influenced 
a local politician "to get him out." 

The neighbors tell of Annie S , a seven-year- 
old child who was brutally raped by her stepfather, a 
Frenchman. The case was placed in the hands of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children and 
was adequately handled by them. 
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Squalor in the Concrete 

The Peter and Sadie Baker case was also well 
remembered in "The Alley," where Sadie was living 
with her three children in 1904. Peter had abandoned 
his wife and children five years prior to this time. 
Sadie had been living a reckless and immoral life. She 
had been sleeping with her children in hallways, in 
vacant rooms, or on the roofs of tenements. July 7, 
1904, she was found by an agent-of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. The children were 
taken to the Children's Court and were committed to 
institutions. The misguided mother was discharged 
Itovo. custody on her promise to make an effort to 
reform. 

Mrs. Dougherty, aged twenty-eight, lived on the 
ground floor of one of "The Alley " houses with her 
three children, a girl of three, and two boys aged two 
years and six months, respectively. The two oldest 
children were exceptionally good-looking. During the 
winter months of 1905-1906, owing to measles, they 
lay in one room. A second room was too damp and 
cold for habitation, the roof leaked, and the floor was 
insecure. In this dilapidated room the plaster was 
dirty and coming down, the walls and ceiling were 
covered with layers of smoke and dust, the walls 
bulged out, and the floor looked as though it knew 
no water. It was thickly covered with decayed 
food, grease and refuse. A good supply of broken 
chairs, a dirty and worn bureau, a dilapidated ward- 
robe, rickety table, old stove and big bed, with its 
filthy linen, beset by vermin and tats, in which the 
children slept, and a broken crib, completed the 
contents of the room (the entire house furnishings, 
with kitchen utensils, etc., was sold later for ^.00, 
' ' a good price ' ' ). 
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When Mrs. Doagherty moved to "The Alley" 
she told the neighbors that "Dougherty" did not 
support her and that he Uved with a Mrs. Egan in 

Street, who had two children by him. At 

one time, when Mrs. Dougherty went "to see for 
herself," Mrs. Egan repUed by means of a threatening 
letter, signed " Mrs, Dougherty." 

Dougherty only came home occasionally. He was 
bom in New York, age 29, and was a truck-driver. It 
was said that the couple were not legally married. 
Mrs. Dougherty associated with the worst characters 
of "The Alley," and she had dissolute men visiting her 
at all hours of the night and day. She had an Italian 
girl lodger who paid her $6.50 rent until her brother 
discovered the kind of people with whom his sister 
was associating. Molly, the thief's wife, brought her 
household goods to Mrs. Dougherty's room and shared 
her hospitality. And, incidentally, she brought the 
stolen goods and thieves there, too. When she was 
dispossessed, Mrs. Dougherty went to a local politician 
with Susie Dune. He gave her ' ' one month more." 
lo February, 1906, she moved to Brooklyn, She came 
back daily with her infant, telling the neighbors that 
sbe.wa5 trying to place her children in an institution, 
in the attempt to avoid the responsibility of supporting 
them. 

Another neighbor was James Black, born i864,with 
his wife Eva, bom 1862, James was a drug mixer. 
He earned $6.00 a week. Their children were Andrew, 
bom in 1879, a truck-driver earning $9.00 a week, 
and two others. Eva had two daughters by a former 
marriage. They lived in New Jersey. Eva was 
known in "The Alley" as a public character. She 
had formerly bad a boarder who was intimate with 
her. Through drink and excesses she became insane 
and was sent to Ward's Island. 
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Johnson, an American, bom in 1855, and Lulu, 
bom in 1862, had five children, the youngest of whom 
died of marasmus in 1904. 

Johnson earned $10.00 a week as a truck-driver, 
but refused to support his family, and spent his time 
away from home. Lulu obtained proof that he was 
leading a "double life," and obtained a separation. 
The court ordered him to pay $6.00 a week towards 
the support of bis family. On obtaining proof that 
he was married to another woman, Johnson was sen- 
tenced to two and a half years in Sing Sing, and later 
be was transferred to Auburn Prison. 

John J. Dodson, an American, was bom in 
1846. By trade he was a shoemaker; later on he 
was employed as a salesman and night watchman. 
At one time he was said tobemaking|3,ooo.ooa year; 
at another time, while out of work, bis employer gave 
him $200.00. A few days later he was picked out of 
the Bast River with $9.00 left on his person. He 
wrote articles for a trade paper and the Rome Sentinel, 
but received no recompense from them. In 1895 be 
had a fall and became permanently blind, and five 
years later was an occupant of the city home. He 
had married Annie, born in America in 1853. Their 
only child died in T873. They did not live together. 
Annie lived in "The Alley" under her maiden 
name, and also called herself Bailey. She said 
she did this because she kept three women lodgers 
of questionable character. In 1903 she said she sap- 
ported herself by sewing and by rent paid by a lodger, 
also a questionable character. Previously she had 
lived with another man who claimed to be her husband. 
In 1903 she kept low company. She and her lodgers 
drank freely. In 1904. she moved to a furnished 
room. Men frequented her room at all hours of the 
night. She had two young girls living with her. 
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A great deal of mail was received. It was generally 
believed that she was earning her living by nefarious 
methods. She was frequently intoxicated and indulged 
in opiates. She died in 1905. 

While at the city home, Dodson wrote and pub- 
lished Footprints on the Road, and left the home to 
canvass for his book. During this time he had re- 
ceived $1,000.00 from contributions solicited in the 
boot and shoe trade. In 1904 he was placed in the 
Home of the Little Sisters of the Poor. He moved 
away. He drank freely. In 1906 a charitable society 
paid his way to the country, where he went to live 
with a relative. 

Tom and Nellie Barrow were applicants for aid to 
a charitable society. Tom was bom in 1842, and 
Nellie in 1870. Barrow was a drunkard and worked 
only occasionally. Nellie did some washing. She had 
been immoral since her thiri:eenth year, when she gave 
bitth to a child. Later on she lived with a colored 
man. Nellie had Barrow arrested for abuse. He was 
sent to Blackwell's Island. Barrow received a pension 
of $24.00 every three months. Nellie refused work 
oflfered her by the charitable society. 



Old Age 



During the investigation eight " old age" cases, 
in which the families were on the brink of absolute 
dependence, were found. 

One German woman of over sixty, who lived under 
an assumed name, lived in two rooms at $8.00 per 
month. She did occasional "nursing," and claimed 
to have a woman boarder who washed irregularly and 
paid towards the rent. In the same house lived a 
Frenchwoman, sixty-seven, who was too rheumatic to 
move. Her son of seventeen, a tailor by trade, earning 
18 
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fS-oo weekly, did not often come home and supported 
her spasmodically. Frequently she went hangry. 

An Irishwoman of sixty-six, who could not 
move, lived in two filthy rooms, one of which was 
built close up to the stable, and rented at $7.00 a 
month. Her son was a bartender who did not come 
home and did not support her. No one knew how she 
got the money to pay her rent. 

One sick old Irishwoman, who was childish, lived 
in a small and dirty hall room as lodger. She paid $4. 00 
rent a month. She said she lived on what she saved. 
She had only a rickety bed and chair. The room was 
foul-smelling, dirty and cold. 

In the same house, in a filthy apartment of three 
rooms (one room too cold to use) , lived an Irishwoman 
of sixty^three, who formerly did washing. With her 
lived her niece, who did cleaning. Her old sister also 
lived with her and did occasional office work. 

For ten years the case of Mrs. Kate Maginnis, aged 
seventy-nine, had interested the neighbors. She had 
been a widow since 1872, and supported herself by 
washing, for from $4.00 to $6.00 weekly. Her son died 
in 1893, and left his three children to ber for support. 
The two oldest were brought up in the country. Kate 
took care of the youngest. Thomas worked in a 
printing office at $3.00 a week in 1896. Later on he 
worked only occasionally and never supported his 
grandmother. "His mother was a drunkard. He 
was dull and stupid, so no wonder he did not work." 
In 1901 he went away and was never heard from 
again. At fourteen Patrick earned $2.00 weekly. 
Later on he was raised to $4.00. In 1902 he came 
home only occasionally. Patrick was also mentally 
weak, and had taken to drink. The neighbors accused 
him of stealing clothing, pawn-tickets, etc. He as- 
sociated with Susie Dune. Kate had been too rheu- 
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matic to work since 1896. Her rent was paid througk 
a charitable society. 

One woman of fifty, who had two rooms, kept two 
women lodgers who paid her twenty-five cents every 
two nights. Another old woman of sixty-five also 
kept two " roomers," but "they drank so hard " that 
she had to give them up. 

Here, too, were living three typical dependence 

John Roanola, an American) bom in 1869, and 
Sadie, bom in 1870, were living in "The Alley" 
in 1S99. Their children were Nellie, bom in 1892, 
Robert in 1895, George in 1897, and the baby in 
1899. Roanola was a bookkeeper earning $9.00 to 
$10.00 a week. He did cot live with Sadie. In 1894. 
he had eamed a large sum of money, " which he 
went through" by leading a gay life. He was a 
spendthrift, drunkard and -liar. Little Geoi^e was 
killed by a fire engine in June, 1903. 

A daughter, Mary, was bom in March, 1904. 
At this time Roanola became insane from liquor and 
cigars, and was placed in the psychopathic ward at 
Bellevue Hospital. Lat^ he retnmed home and was 
seen roaming the streets half dressed. At night he 
was violent. In Hay, 1904, he was committed to 
Manhattan State Hospital. 

The Jones's, who were dispossessed four times in 
one year for intemperance and non-payment of rent, 
moved to "The Alky " in 1904: — WilUam, American, 
bora 1868 ; his wife, Sarah, bom 1874. They had 
nine children. William was formerly a truck-driver 
at $11.00 per week. He gave his wife $9.00. In 
December, 1904, she threatened to have him arrested 
for non-support. In 1905 he was sent to a sanitarium. 
He remained there only two weeks. At the time of 
the invesrigation he was dying of tuberculoas, kidney 
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trouble and chronic gastritis. Herman, wbo worked 
as a lithographer at $4.00 a week, was out of work. 
Sadie earned $3.50 a week in a handkerchief factory. 
Sarah kept Charles from school (fall, 1905) and secured 
a position for him as "tail boy" for $3.00 a week. 
The case was reported by a charitable society to the 
Child Labor Committee. He secured a scholarship of 
$3.00 a week until he should be given an employment 
certificate. Both parents were heavy drinkers. In 
June, 1906, they were being assisted by six different 
charitable agencies. 

Patrick Boyle, the janitor of " The Alley," was 
bom in 1864. His wife, Bridget, was bom in 1868. 
They have six children : Susie, bom 1890, Helen 
1893, Pauline 1896, William 1898, Patrick 1900, and 
May 1903. The children attended the neighboring 
school. 

For twenty-seven years Patrick and his brother 
owned a vegetable wagon in the Farmers' Market. 
When the brother died, Patrick sold the wagon for 
$90.00 to cover the funeral expenses. Since 1904 he 
had been treated by the New York Eye and Ear 
Infirmary for trachoma. His wife obtained laundry 
and cleaning work through a charitable organization. 
Susie obtained a position as cash girl at $3.00 a week. 
In April, 1904, her eyes were operated upon. The 
father was unable to work. 

An Exception 

In the midst of these bad sanitary conditions, this 
dissoluteness and profanity, this disease and drunken- 
ness, there is a notable exception. Mrs. Fisher, a 
German widow of forty-three years, lived there with 
her four children : Alice, bom 1891, Jolitt 1893, Frida 
1S95, and Henry 1900. The father died of pneumonia 
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in 1903. Mrs. Fisher supported herself and children 
by washing four times weekly for from $1 .00 to $1 .35. 

Occasionally she took in "home washing," which 
she did at night. Oftentimes, when she came home 
late at night, she found her children frightened and 
crouched together, sitting in the dark room, which 
they always kept locked and fortified by means of the 
ironing-board and chairs, because of their fear of 
harm from the neighbors. Ambitious Alice, who 
wished to learn sten<^raphy, was a proofreader at $4.00 
a week. The other children attended school. The 
family were church members. The children were 
kept scrupulously clean, but they were not strong and 
had constant ailments. The mother had been urged 
to move, but she said that she could not pay higher 
rent. Her clergyman had offered to get other quarters 
for her, and pay her rent. Mother Fisher refused to 
listen, as she proudly wished to be entirely independent. 
She did not realize the dangers to which she was sub- 
jecting her children. 

She liv^ in two rooms. The windows of the 
front room faced the dirty, noisy "Alley." The 
window of the back room looked out upon the well- 
kept yard of a private house. The children called it 
their ' ' park." They watched the flowers and bushes 
bud each spring, and in the summer, when the family 
went to the country, they wished "that mother could 
be the caretaker." The mother laid stress on the 
garden view, for she was always trjang to show them 
the beauty and love of nature with which her own 
heart was filled. 

Will it be possible for her to shield her children 
from the dissolute standards and low morality of her 
neighbors? Should she be allowed to be independent 
at such a cost to her children ? No one who has not 
heard from their lips the story of the latest brawl and 
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fist fight and the tale of prostitution can realize what 
it means to continue to live in this enviroimieDt ! 

What Can Be Done? 

Is this Rookery an exception, or is it typical? 
Certainly the- majority of the citizens of the lower 
West Side in ' no way resemble the personnel of this 
group. In general, the life of this quarter is that of 
the American workingman everywhere — full of self- 
respect and capacity. Nevertheless it is true that 
tumble-down houses attract to themselves the shift- 
less, the broken, the criminal, the dependent, and of 
such houses this community has more than its quota. 
On every hand, one finds old houses in a dilapidated 
condition — unsanitary plumbing, cellars and yards. 
Surely it is no mere coincidence that the Ninth Ward 
has an increasing death rate, and is one of the two 
wards which alone show an increasing tuberculosis 
death rate. 

The hope of the lower West Side lies in the possi- 
bility of its rebuilding or in the drastic alteration of 
its present houses. Business interests may, and prob- 
ably will, ultimately drive out residences in all lower 
Manhattan, but this consummation will not take place 
till the distant future. Certainly more than one gen- 
eration will live and die before any such problematical 
change will occur; for from 1900 to 1905 the popu- 
lation south of Fourteenth Street has increased over 
80,000, and the population of the Third Assembly 
District alone 12,000. And society has a duty to the 
present dwellers and to the new bom. Neglected by 
landlords, and neglected by society, the lower West 
Side presents a decadent appearance shameful to New 
York. 

The city government has begun to direct its atten- 
tion to this quarter. A new library, a new pnbhc 
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bath, a recreatioa pier, and, above all, new schools are 
witnesses to this awakened interest. The new schools, 
showing the increase of school attendance, indicate no 
disappearance of homes in this district, bnt, on the 
contrary, mark the increasing march of Italians, which 
is equally indicated by the growing number of large 
tenement buildings displacing the old houses. 

The picturesqueness of the old village is the pic- 
turesqueness of decay. New buildings should take 
the place of the rotten, old ones, and the old houses fit 
to survive should receive a more adequate renovation. 

A positive program of housing improvement 
should replace the present lethargy. 
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